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THE HEALTH OFFICE. 


It can scarcely be credited that the city 
of Louisville, with a population of one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand souls, has no health 
officer. There was one several years ago, 
but from some cause or other during his 
reign the mortality ran down very low— 
lower, we believe, than in any city of the 
Union of similar size—and so they abol- 
ished him, and spent the few hundred dol- 
lars he received in opening up streets for 
dimly prospective Louisville, and for other 
pressing wants. He used to have an ad- 
visory board appointed by the council from 
the profession of the city, who of course 
served without pay. They, too, were swept 
away by the authorities; and instead of the 
former arrangement there was substituted a 
board consisting of the physicians of the 
two districts, the chief of police, and city 
engineer, who have constituted the board 
of health for some years past. Last summer 
and autumn, however, it began to enter the 
people’s heads that perhaps after all the city 
was not impregnable against the attacks of 
epidemics, and that possibly there was some- 
thing in sanitary science worth the paying 
of an official expert to look after the mat- 
ter; that possibly enough might be saved on 
a hundred or two funerals to make up the 
salary of a proper official. With the change 
of administration which took place on the 
first of the year, we are delighted to see 
that the new mayor, with the strong prac- 
tical sense for which he is noted, recom- 
mends the appointment of a distinct health 
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officer, to draw regular pay, and makes other 
suggestions upon the formation of a health 
board which must strike every one of ordi- 
nary sense as being eminently wise. The 
ordinance creating the new board will doubt- 
less be passed by the common council, and 
then will come the all-important duty of 
selecting the proper man to fill the place. 
Upon this will depend the whole usefulness 
of the office. Of course there will be can- 
didates enough. Practice is not so exten- 
sively divided among the two hundred gen- 
tlemen who try to live by medicine in the 
city as not to find those who would not 
gladly add to their income by an official 
salary; but certainly many of these are not 
the proper men for the place. The fact is, 
if the office can not be kept out of the at- 
mosphere of city politics, and is simply to 
be a prize for professional place-hunters, with 
no other recommendation than efficiency at 
the polls, the city would be far better with- 
out it. A proper health officer should be 
able to command the confidence and respect 
of the profession and the people. Unless 
the doctors uphold him and assist him in 
his work, nine tenths of his usefulness is 
gone; and unless the people are prepared 
to believe in his capacity and truthfulness, 
their fears will not be assuaged, and they 
will second none of his efforts. Whatever 
influence may be brought to secure his elec- 
tion, they want no doubtful, experimental 
doctor to fill the place; but we have much 
faith that, with the lessons of last summer 
in their minds, the importance of a health 
officer will be appreciated, a good law enact- 
ed, and a good man chosen by the council. 
The safety of the people, not the convenience 
of politicians, should be the supreme law. 
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Our Saitor Docrors.—An effort is being 
made, it is said, to accomplish the advance- 
ment of some of the medical naval officers 
who behaved nobly during the late yellow- 
fever epidemic. A cotemporary says: “ Why 
do this thing? They only did their duty.”’ 
And, in the name of justice and common 
sense, why not reward our brothers for brave 
work? Our sailors and soldiers are promoted 
for conspicuous gallantry by the government, 
and even the politicians are rewarded for 
party or patriotic work; and yet, forsooth, 
a good and gallant man, because he is a 
doctor—“ a d—d doctor” he has sometimes 
been called in the army and navy—must be 
told, when he has bravely risked his life and 
done splendid work, “ No, sir; you deserve 
nothing. You only did your duty, and you 
are only a doctor!’’ 





CoNTRARY to custom we have republished 
in the body of our journal an -address de- 
livered by Prof. Holland at the late Com- 
mencement of the University of Louisville. 
It states some modern views concerning 
sanitation very clearly and eloquently, and 
enthusiasm in these matters is just now the 
thing most needed. 





Original. 


CLINICAL NOTES FROM FEMALE SURGICAL 
WARD, LOUISVILLE CITY HOSPITAL. 


BY L. S. OPPENHEIMER, M. D. 
Visiting Surgeon. 


A CASE. 


J. D., aged thirty-three, admitted October 
29, 1878. 

Previous History —Mother died, at age of 
forty-two, of cancer of uterus. Patient had 
a tumor of breast removed eleven years ago, 
pronounced to be cancerous. August 25th, 
noticed that right foot and leg felt heavy, 
which feeling gradually increased for about 
four weeks, when complete hemiphlegia had 
occurred. For two weeks previous to ad- 
mission patient had been in a totally help- 
less state, experiencing severe pain on at- 
tempting the slightest movement of head 


or body; has not menstruated for twelve 
months; had a venereal ulcer some years 
ago, which was treated; no secondary or 
tertiary symptoms have ever appeared to 
patient. On admission, besides these, the 
following conditions were present: Hyper- 
algesia of entire surface of body, most 
marked on affected side; speech almost im- 
possible; tongue turned slightly toward left 
side; no difference in pupils; micturition 
and defecation difficult; intellect clear. 

Treatment.—lodide of potassium, in ten- 
grain doses, three times a day. One week 
after patient was able to move right side 
somewhat; and in two weeks after this, pa- 
tient moved about almost as well as ever. 
One month after patient had as much con- 
trol of and strength in right arm and leg as 
the opposite side. 

December 4th: Menses returned attended 
with but slight feelings of discomfort. Or- 
dered patient to bed. Menses lasted four 
days, and gradually ceased. A week after 
examined vagina and os uteri. Found the 
vaginal walls thickened and greatly con- 
gested; os uteri was considerably enlarged, 
smooth, firm, bluish, with large veins tra- 
versing the cervix in all directions. Patient 
complained of severe pain, heat, and heavi- 
ness in the pelvic region, and bearing-down 
pains coming on every second or third day, 
and continuing during the day. 

December 25th: Temperature 102°; pulse 
110. Patient is beginning to flow again. 
(Absent from the city from December 25th 
to January rst.) 

January 1, 1879: Was informed that pa- 
tient had a flow of menstrual blood for three 
days. Temperature 102°; pulse 120, toler- 
ably strong; pale, dry skin; coated tongue; 
great pain upon defecation, notwithstanding 
the enema each time; slight tympanitis over 
lower part of abdomen; dullness over left 
iliac fossa; excruciating pain on pressure at 
this point; the legs extended; very slight 
nausea; uterus anteflexed; body somewhat 
fixed; a tumor, about size of a man’s fist, 
to the left of uterus and in cul-de-sac, firm, 
not very hard, irregular, very painful to the 
touch, low down in pelvis ; constant pain at 
site of tumor. Ordered blisters over tumor, 
and opium and quinia internally. Pain but 
slightly diminished after four days’ treat- 
ment. Ordered poultices instead of blisters. 
Slight relief. 

January 8th: Examined vagina, and found 
a solid immovable tumor upon right side of 
uterus, about size of an orange, and slightly 
adherent to the uterus. 
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January gth, roth, and 11th: Discharges 
of clotted blood from uterus; odor some- 
what offensive ; clots small and black. Pain 
in left side diminished markedly. 

January 15th: Tongue clearing ; appetite 
returning ; pain very slight over the uterus ; 
defecation less painful; uterus still enlarged 
and fixed, not very painful on examination ; 
mass on right side firmer and harder than 
before. Tumor of left side has disappeared. 
There is still a small soft mass here, not 
painful on examination. 

February 26th: Patient has been doing 
light work for the last month, and is doing 
well. Is taking twenty drops fl. ext. ergot 
three times a day. No diminution in size 
of tumor. 

LOUISVILLE. 





CRANIOTOMY WITH A BUTCHER-KNIFE, 
AND MATERNAL IMPRESSIONS. 


TAKEN FROM THE NOTES OF M. KEMPF, M. D., 
BY DR. E, KEMPF. 


‘Case I.—In 1855, I was called to Mrs. M., 
who was in labor with her first child. She 
was under the care of a midwife and had 
been in labor for forty-eight hours. She 
was a remarkably stout woman and since 
1855 she has given birth to six or seven 
children without any difficulty. On exami- 
nation I found the child presenting nor- 
mally, but the head impacted in the superior 
straight. A forcep’s delivery was the only 
hope. Not having an obstetrics case, I sent 
to Dr. Stephenson, fourteen miles from the 
patient’s home, and also requested the mes- 
senger to bring a perforator, in case crani- 
otomy had to be performed. The messenger 
returned in due time with the forceps, but 
said that the doctor had no craniotomy 
instruments, and that there were none within 
any reasonable distance. I applied the for- 
ceps, as well as circumstances would allow, 
but the head would not nor could it budge. 
What do now? The woman was already 
exhausted, and there was no alternative ex- 
cept delivery or death for the woman; the 
child was dead. I asked whether there was 
a butcher-knife in the house, and one was 
brought to me, which I had sharpened at 
the end. With this “ armamentarium of pre- 
historic times’’ I performed the following 
operation: The patient was brought into the 
usual obstetric position, chloroform was ad- 
ministered, and the bowels and bladder were 
emptied of their contents; wrapping the 
edge of the butcher-knife, in its entire ex- 
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tent, except within two inches of its point 
with cloth and stout thread, and guiding the 
knife with the finger of my left hand, I in- 
serted it into the vagina, and carefully pass- 
ed it up to the most depending part of the 
child’s head, and pushed it into the cra- 
nium, breaking up the contents by slowly 
turning the knife around. The knife was 
now withdrawn, and the head being emptied 
of its contents, I brought it down to the in- 
ferior straight with my hand. The rest of 
the mechanism was performed with the for- 
ceps. The woman made an excellent re- 
covery. 

Case II.—Two months after this, I was 
called to Mrs. B., who was in labor. This 
woman had malformation of the pelvis, and 
had never been brought to full term. I 
afterward delivered her of one living child. 
The forceps were used in the present labor ; 
but not having any success with them, I was 
again driven to the butcher-knife, and per- 
formed the operation with the same success. 

Case III.—Maternal Impressions.—W hile 
I was performing craniotomy in Case II, a 
woman was present, enceinte in the fourth 
month. In due time I was called to assist 
this woman in labor. She was delivered 
without difficulty of a dead male child. 
The child’s head presented the following 
anomalies: The bones of the cranium were 
very diminutive, and the dura mater, con- 
taining a normal cerebrum and cerebellum, 
protruded at the posterior fontanelles. This 
was the exact position where I perforated 
the skull in Case II. 


FERDINAND, IND. 





Miscellany. 


MuscLe Movep sy Minp.—How are we 
to explain the prodigious feats of strength 
and sense—using this term with its physio- 
logical import—performed by persons actu- 
ated by an overpowering impulse? Most of 
the acts, such as walking, running, leaping, 
lifting weights, and the like, done habitu- 
ally, are relegated to the class of automatic 
movements. They are first learnt by the 
mind—often through the imitative faculty— 
and afterward referred to the government 
of that subordinate sense which seems to 
preside, like an adjutant of control, over the 
actions performed consenually—that is, with 
the senses, but only in a subordinate degree 
by the will. For example, a man learns to 
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play the piano with his will overmastering 
the details of “ fingering,’’ but when he has 
advanced so far as to be able to play a piece 
he not only ceases to think of the manipu- 
lation, but if he attempted to do so he must 
fail to play at all. It would seem that when 
some special exploit is to be performed un- 
der an impulse, such as may spring from 
fear, the mind calls upon a reserve stock of 
energy. It is surprising to what great 
achievements the energy so called into ac- 
tion will rise. Take, for instance, the case 
of a terrified woman leaping across a hideous 
chasm from the window of a house on fire; 
or a prisoner, intent on escape, springing 
from a railway train, through an aperture 
barely large enough to allow his body means 
of exit. The exploits of lunatics acting 
under delusions or hallucinations are often 
seemingly incredible; but setting these 
aside, the feats performed by perfectly sane 
persons under strong impulse are astound- 
ing, and would be inexplicable but that the 
existence of a large reserve of force is known 
to the physiologist. The way in which the 
mind controls this force receives apt illustra- 
tion in the familiar experience of lifting a 
weight—say a water-jug supposed to be full, 
but really empty—which has been overesti- 
mated by the judgment. The force put out 
is too great, and the relatively light weight 
is raised with a jerk. When the mind is 
stirred by a great motive or by a strong pas- 
sion, it excites or inspires a prodigious effort, 
and the result of this volition is an exploit 
which often passes credulity. It is interest- 
ing to know that this reserve of force exists, 
and to recognize that fatigue, like a sentinel, 
normally guards the treasury of strength 
from encroachment in the ordinary actions 
of daily life. The extent of this reserve 
strength in illness often measures the limit 
of endurance. When the stock is exhausted 
the patient dies.—Zondon Lancet. 


ALCOHOL IN HEALTH AND DisEaAse.—t1. In 
health the use of alcohol is unnecessary, and 
its habitual employment is liable to produce 
disease; hence, total abstinence is the safest 
course. 

2. When the habitual use of alcoholic bev- 
erages in some form is found necessary, the 
following rules are to be observed: The 
quantity must be the least possible, and 
usually not more than that containing half 
an ounce of absolute alcohol per diem. The 
form should always be dilute, and the al- 
cohol in a state of intimate combination. 
Wines containing more than ten per cent of 
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alcohol should not be drunk undiluted. The 
time should be always with meals, preferably 
only with dinner; never in the morning or 
between meals. 

3. In very many cases where alcoholic bev- 
erages may be used temporarily with advan- 
tage, no definite rules can be laid down other 
than those given in the preceding pages. But 
let the dangers, moral, social, and physical, 
of excess in drinking always be borne in 
mind, and control the action in this matter. 

4. In disease alcohol should be used only 
as a medicine, and the quantity, quality, and 
time strictly regulated by the doctor’s orders, 

If these rules, and the principles on which 
they are grounded were observed, we should 
not have to lament the ruin of health and 
constitution, and the increase of vice and 
crime which now result from excessive drink- 
ing.—£ xt. from Health Primer, Alcohol. 


THE medical officer of health for Leeds, 
in his last report, comments on the absence 
of typhus from the borough, the spread of 
scarlet fever by the needless frequenting of 
funerals by women, and the desirability of 
providing houses of refuge to which families 
may be removed while their houses are un- 
dergoing disinfection —LZondon Lancet. 


DELIRIUM TREMENS.—The very slight mor- 
tality in delirium tremens at the present day 
is due, Dr. Geo. W. Balfour says, in the Lan- 
cet, chiefly to our avoidance of the former 
forms of medication, such as tartar emetic, 
bleeding and purging, and opium and chlo- 


roform, etc. It was the treatment and not 
the disease that killed. Digitalis he does not 
think safe in the doses it is commonly given 
in—namely, half-ounce and ounce doses of 
the tincture. Capsicum he has gotten good 
results from, but no longer uses it. His treat- 
ment is large doses of bromide of potash and 
large doses of chloral. He gives forty grains 
of chloral hourly for three hours, if neces- 
sary to produce sleep. He gives digitalis 
when the heart is weak. In such cases he 
gives the chloral in half-ounce doses of in- 
fusion of digitalis. Chloral does not weaken 
the heart as the bromide does, he says. A 
tartar-emetic vomit he considers excellent 
to arrest a debauch. Alcohol he never gives 
in delirium tremens. 


SrM1L1A SIMILIBUS.—What, said the home- 
opathic professor, would you prescribe for 
fatigue? and straightway the bright disciple 
answered that he would advise the patient 
to retire.—Ancient Almanac. 
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Sotip Sayincs.—Chancellor Crosby, on 
‘the 18th inst., conferred the degree of M.D. 

on two hundred and five graduates of the 
Medical Department of the University of 
New York. From the address he delivered 
upon the occasion the following gems are 
culled : 

1. “A rolling stone gathers no moss,’’ or 
“An itinerant doctor gets no practice.’’ A 
restless fisherman did n’t get bites, but went 
home at evening with an empty basket. 
2. “ The early bird catches the worm.’”’ If 
the doctor was ready on call, the people 
would be ready with their calls. 3. “ Pleas- 
ant words are health to the bones ;’’ which 
might be read, “A doctor’s cheerfulness is 
often as good as his physic.’’ 4. “ Take 
care of the pennies, and the pounds will 
take care of themselves.” 5. “Industry wins 
the prize.’’ 6. “Nip mischief in the bud.’’ 
The address was closed by giving the grad- 
uates a few general sentiments, such as: 
“Yours is a profession, and not a trade. 
The object of a trade is to make money; 
the object of a profession is to bless man- 
kind.”—. Y. Med. Record. 

We can not resist the temptation of sup- 
plementing these gems—although ours will 
of course be but bogus paste by the side of 
such brilliants. We feel impelled to warn 
the young graduates which now swarm 
throughout the country that (1) “A man 
can gain nothing in the company of the 
vicious ;’’ which means that you must be 
very careful as to what journal you take. 
(2) “ Beware how you speak of another’s 
faults and infirmities ;’’ or, in other words, 
do not turn Jones’s bowels out for the in- 
spection of the world. (3) “Command you 
may your mind from play” (seven-up and 
other distractions). We have lost our copy- 
book, and can’t remember the next; but 
back through the dim vista of the past, 
borne upon sweet memory’s wings, comes 
the Confucian motto, “ Many men of many 
minds, many birds of many kinds’’—still 
there can be no difference of opinion as 
to the fact that valedictory addresses may 
develop extraordinary genius. 


EPITHELIOMA IN KaSHMIR.—Drs. Maxwell 
and Gould, in the Lancet, record the curi- 
ous fact that epithelioma in Kashmir occurs 
chiefly on the lower portion of the abdo- 
men, sometimes on the thighs, and nowhere 
else. Dr. Maxwell says: “The coldness of 
the Kashmiri winter, and the want of a suf- 
ficiency of warm clothing, have led to the 
adoption of a curious habit by the natives. 
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Every Kashmiri—man, woman, or child— 
carries about with him or her a kangri, or 
fire-pot. These kangris consist of clay pots, 
about four inches in diameter, encased in 
wickerwork, and with basket handles. They 
contain live charcoal or wood ashes, and are 
usually carried inside the nightgown-shaped 
garment which both men and women wear, 
and are often in contact with the skin of the 
abdomen. When the wearer sits, or rather 
squats, he holds the kangri between the thighs 
and the abdomen, and perhaps blows up the 
charcoal through a slit in his garment. It 
not uncommonly happens that part of the 
wickerwork wears off the heated clay vessel, 
which, if carelessly held, may severely burn 
the skin of the abdomen or thigh. Here 
we have, I believe, a sufficient explanation 
of the frequency and peculiar situation of 
epithelioma in Kashmir. I found upon in- 
quiry that very many of the sores had to 
the patient’s knowledge originated in burns 
from the kangri. The abdomen of nearly 
every Kashmiri is mottled or seamed with 
the cicatrices of burns, or at least the marks 
of constant irritation of the heated surface 
of the kangri. It is interesting to remark 
the analogy between the heated clay pipe 
causing epithelioma on the lip in Europe 
and the heated clay kangri causing the same 
disease on the abdomen of the Kashmiris. 
The thigh is less frequently burnt, partly 
because the kangri is only in contact with 
it when the wearer is in a squatting pos- 
ture; partly probably because the pyjamas, 
or drawers, afford some protection to this 
region. As I have already stated, epitheli- 
oma is more common on the abdomen than 
the thigh, in the proportion of twenty-seven 
to fifteen.’’ 


PENSIONS FOR Wipows oF Doctors Dy- , 
ING FROM ConTAGIOUS DISEASES. —A peti- 
tion has recently been presented to the 
French Senate by several medical men, call- 
ing for a law which shall accord pensions to 
the widows and gratuitous education for the 
children of medical men who have died 
from contagious or epidemic diseases con- 
tracted during the practice of their profes- 
sion. Men succumbing in the struggle with 
disease in infected localities, the petitioners 
declare, incur a death neither less merito- 
rious nor less glorious than that of the sol- 
dier who falls on the field of battle; and 
the nation which adopts the family of the 
latter, ought for the same reason extend its 
aid and protection to the relatives of the 
former. 
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WINE AND WaTER.—From Med. Times 

and Gazette: 
The doctor’s ill: some people say 
He likes his wine, and every day; 
But now, that he may cure himself, 
He leaves his wine upon the shelf. 
How strange it is this precious wine, 
Which men regard as half divine, 
Which often kills and never cures, 
And e’en a doctor now abjures, 
Should do so little good in use, 
And O! such mischief in abuse. 


Wise man, the doctor; let him tell 
The quickest way of getting weil. 

He lets the sherry-bottle pass 

(Though sighing at his empty glass), 
He puts aside the bright champagne 
(Though longing for a taste again), 
And takes to water. How it sounds! 
But soon he’s out upon his rounds; 
And let us hope the honest man, 

Will preach and practice nature’s plan. 


And when he has to recommend 

A healthful beverage to a friend, 
His portly form and beaming face, 
His merry laugh and ‘ready pace, 
Will be the best prescription, sure, 
And more than half-way to the cure, 
For all will soon the secret tell, 
And sing the praise of water well. 
And so with this I end my say— 
God bless the doctor every day! 


THE TERRIBLE PLaGuE.—Dr. Déppner of 
the Russian service, says: “The necessary 
remedies were employed to combat the dis- 
ease. I prescribed especially salicylic acid, 
muriatic acid, quinine, etc., but every thing 
proved useless. Not a single patient recov- 
ered. All the medical men who gave assist- 
ance—namely, Dr. Koch and six of his 
assistants, died; the priest of the stanitza; 
the Cossacks employed in burying the dead 
—in a word, all those who approached the 
persons attacked with the disease, although 
_ furnished with the means of preservation 

used in like circumstances. Very few es- 
caped the plague.—Zondon Lancet. 


Use or CHLOROFORM IN DISEASES OF THE 
Heart.— Upon this subject M. Vergely, of 
Bordeaux (La France Médicale), remarks 
that there is a difference of opinion, some 
asserting that chloroform is very useful, and 
others that it does harm in affections of the 
heart. In M. Vergely’s memoir, to which 
M. Dieulafoy has lately drawn the attention 
of the Societé Médicale des Hopitaux, three 
principal points are established: 1. That 
the existence of heart disease does not con- 
tra-indicate the use of anzsthetics. 2. That 
chloroform is a sedative in this class of 
diseases. 3. That it should be used with 


discretion. In some cases of severe pal- 
pitation chloroform may be successfully ad- ’ 
ministered. In some cases of dyspnoea and 
palpitation arising from mitral insufficiency, 
either alone or conjointly with hypodermic 
injections of morphia. M. Vergely has also 
given it without any accident in angina pec- 
toris, and in certain other affections of the 
heart characterized by dyspnoea and palpi- 
tation. From inquiries he has made into 
the literature of the subject, he concludes 
that this agent has been employed too tim- 
idly and unsystematically.—AMed. Press and 
Circular. 


Dry AND INFREQUENT DrREssiING, REst, 
AND PRESSURE IN TREATMENT OF WOUNDS. 
This is the title of some capital good clin- 
ical lectures lately delivered by Mr. Samson 
Gamgee, F.R.S.E., of Birmingham. Every 
surgeon should read them. They are full of 
bona fide truth from the clinical laboratory, 
and not Brumagan imitation factured in the 
brain of a pinchbeck medical philosopher. 
Mr. Gamgee makes no attempt at original- 
ity, and does not pretend to tell any new 
thing. He first alludes to the sad fact that 
error is often so much more fertile than 
truth, and then points out the incomparable 
advantages of infrequent dressing, rest, and 
pressure over any other manner of managing 
wounds. It is more horrible than amusing 
to recall some of the surgical practices of 
the past. Sir Kenlm Digby’s method was 
better than most of them. By covering the 
instrument that did the hurt with salve and 
cloths, and letting the wound alone, man’s 
hands being off, nature came, as she often 
will do if allowed, and healed the injury. 
Mr. Gamgee’s lectures have appeared in late 
numbers of the weekly medical journals of 
London. 


NITRO-GLYCERINE IN ANGINA PECTORIS.— 
Wm. Merrell, M.R.C.P., in the Lancet, rec- 
ommends nitro-glycerine highly in angina 
pectoris. He begins with drop doses of the 
one-per-cent nitro-glycerine solution thrice 
daily, and increases it as the case may be. 
Fifteen-drop doses have sometimes produced 
unpleasant symptoms. The homeopathists, 
no doubt, give this medicine in “explosive 
vomiting.”’ 


A WRITER in one of our exchanges heads 
his piece “Fugitive Thoughts on Diphthe- 


” 


ria.’ After reading it, one wonders why he 
did not let them fly on instead of putting 
them down in ink. 
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WHAT THE AMERICAN MEDICAL COLLEGE 
ASSOCIATION HAS DonE.—1. It has prevent- 
ed the formation of new schools upon an 
unstable and insufficient basis. 2. It has 
forced old schools to live up to their pub- 
lished requirements, as they never did be- 
fore. 3. It has compelled many to modify 
their requirements in the interest of a better 
education. 4. It has limited the conferring 
of the degree of M.D. to one set of condi- 
tions, and so rendered its possession more 
honorable. 5. It has placed its foot upon 
schools that give two graduating courses in 
one year. 6. It has forced students to take 
their two regular courses of lectures in two 
separate years. 7. It has initiated a plan 
for organizing all the medical schools so 
that all shall require three regular courses in 
three different years. 8. It has determined 
that no regular course shall be counted that 
is not at least twenty weeks long.—Dr. Con- 
nor, in Detroit Lancet. 


FEMALE pharmacists are quite numerous 
in Holland. ‘The fashion was set by a Miss 
Tobbe, who wished to make herself useful 
in her father’s apothecary shop. There was 
considerable difficulty in obtaining the title, 
owing to the law, but this has now been al- 
tered, and the number of students is at pres- 
ent large. They are much sought for, and 
are recommended for their orderly habits, 
their cleanliness, and accuracy. We under- 
stand that ladies have become very proficient 
in the chemical laboratory of the institute 
of technology in this city. This is a kind 
of work for which women, in our opinion, 
are eminently more fitted than the practice 
of medicine.— Boston Med. Jour. 


Opopipsia.—For many years with us, as 
with other physicians, the progressive de- 
velopment among our people of the vice of 
opium-eating has been a matter of personal 


observation. In this city, within the last 
few years, the number of habitual users of 
this drug has increased to an alarming ex- 
tent. Our information, as based more par- 
ticularly upon the reports furnished us by a 
number of leading druggists, would show 
that within the last five years their sales 
over the counter to regular consumers have 
increased fifty per cent at least. These 
opium habitués are from every social grade, 
but the greater number seem to belong to 
the middle and lower classes. Female pur- 
Chasers seem to predominate. The form in 
which the narcotic is mostly bought is mor- 
phia and laudanum; there is comparatively 
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little of the gum opium sold. These buyers 
do not purchase from the same store for any 
length of time, but as soon as they become 
known, carry their patronage somewhere 
else. No satisfactory estimate could be ob- 
tained as to the amount of opium and its 
preparations retailed by the druggists of the 
city; but the figures furnished by a few of 
the leading ones are quite startling. —Defroit 
Lancet. 


In a pamphlet by Dr. H. W. Paine, of Al- 
bany, entitled, Is the Homeopathic School 
Unsectarian? that worthy gentleman tries 
hard to bring his brethren up to the level 
of the apostle’s advice: “Prove all things; 
hold fast that which is good.’”’ We sym- 
pathize in his efforts, but think he takes 
much the longest way round. Why is it that 
such men do not see (as we have repeated- 
ly stated) that nothing prevents a “regular”’ 
physician from practicing by the law of sim- 
ilars as well as by that of contraries? — 
Phila. Med. and Surg. Reporter. 


“ How THIS WoRLD Is GIVEN TO LyING.” 
“If any thing can be more fallacious than 
figures, it is facts,’’ said Camson Miller, not 
long since, in discussing the vexed question 
of the efficacy or impotence of the confa- 
gtous-dtseases-of-women acts in diminishing 
venereal affections in England and its prov- 
inces. 


LEssons IN PracticaL Cookery.—The 
Cooks’ Company, London, has, at its own 
expense, for the last two years given to four 
series of girls selected from the ward schools 
of the city a course of sixteen lessons in 
the elementary principles of cookery, at the 
National Training School of Cookery, South 
Kensington, with great success. In all about 
fifty pupils from the city ward schools have 
thus been instructed, and the court are about 
to consider what further action they can 
take to promote and extend this useful do- 
mestic knowledge.—London Lancet. 


MEDICINE AND REPUBLICANISM IN FRANCE. 
—A correspondent writes that medicine and 
republicanism seem to go together. There 
is already a fair sprinkling of doctors in the 
French Chambers, most of them sitting on 
the left,and two more are now candidates.— 
London Lancet. 


A CASE of persistent menstruation through 
nine months of pregnancy is reported in ‘the 
Gazette des Hopitaux. 
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Selections. 


THE OUNCE OF PREVENTION. 


A Vatledictory Address, delivered on the part of the 
Faculty of the Medical Department of the Uni- 
versity of Louisville, to the graduating class of 
1879, at the commencement exercises of the Med- 
tcal and Law Departments of the University, by 
Fames W. Holland, A. M., M.D., Professor of 
Materia Medica, Medical Chemistry, and the Dis- 
eases of the Nervous System, in the University of 
Louisville. 


LADIES AND GENTLEMEN: It is my part to say the 
formal good-bye of the medical faculty to their late 
pupils, and to say it as not to bore this miscellaneous 
company. 

The Alma Mater has trained her children in the 
way in which they should go, and, after the manner 
of good mothers, gives her pious injunctions at part- 
ing in such terms as shall be edifying to those not of 
the family, who are yet interested and who assist at 
the spectacle. I have chosen as a special topic “ The 
Ounce of Prevention,” at the risk of being prosy on 
an occasion considered sentimental; but for fear of 
putting a damper on your gladness, I shall confine 
my remarks to a narrow field of the subject, and be 
quickly done with what I have to say. 

Of your number the majority are destined to be 
men of action, satisfied at the utmost with doing well 
the ordinary things that must be done somehow. A 
very few will most likely seek knowledge in unbeaten 
tracks, and guide the opinions of their fellows. The 
civic virtue of enthusiasm for the public health, for 
which its representative in the faculty is widely known, 
must strike fire from the souls of some who sat at his 
feet or witnessed his disinterested zeal. The world 
and the time call loudly for medical men who shall 
be pure priests of sanitary science and able preachers 
of the faith. Each of those diplomas bears our motto, 
expressing the aim of our efforts to keep sound the 
strong as well as make sound the weak. If the uni- 
versity, in preparing for every-day work her thou- 
sands of useful servants of humanity, could in fifty 
years train in the right direction one inspired ob- 
server to be a pathfinder through the darkness which 
surrounds the causation and prevention of an epi- 
demic, she would be more than armies to the public 
weal. Surely the hope is not vain or the value of 
such work exaggerated. 

Let us read again the history of vaccination. The 
name of Jenner should have power to conjure the 
Spirits in hearts of little faith as long as his talis- 
manic scar is a shield against small-pox. To Pas- 
teur France acknowledges a heavy debt of gratitude 
for the pebrine discoveries by which her sinking in- 
dustries were revived and her fairest provinces saved 
from ruin. 

Emulate while you wonder at young Koch, doctor 
in a German village, who during his spare hours dis- 
cerned with his microscope the living germ of splenic 
fever, that had poisoned to death the blood of men 
and slaughtered hecatombs of cattle. But yesterday 
Klein, of London, recognized the animated conta- 
gion which in the blood of the pig made the havoc 
called infectious typhoid. Colaborers in other parts 
of the world confirm these discoveries, and announce 
every detail of the pernicious life of the unbidden 
guests. Their habits are noted, their protean forms 
described, their thermal death-point determined. 


Of the many experimenters now engaged in these 
enterprises of great pith and moment may be men- 
tioned Dallinger, who has lately found indubitable 
proof of the significant fact that the spores of a cer- 
tain septic organism have greater powers of resist- 
ance than the adult, germinating after exposure to 
temperature ten degrees above the boiling-point of 
water. At the Brown Institution ingenious workers 
have shown that the “grains” used by cattle for food 
are favorable soil for the growth and reproduction 
of a germ which can be made to produce disease. 
effects at will under the simplest conditions. Their 
next note records a fatal epidemic which from scat- 
tered points has been directly traced to these organ- 
isms found in a particular sample of Brewer’s “ grains,” 
used as food. Last summer Downes and Blunt no- 
ticed that the development of bacteria of putrefac- 
tion was arrested by direct sunlight. Every inquest 
conducted by careful methods into the life, history, 
and habitat of these lowly forms, and their relation 
to infection, stands a chance of revealing highly im- 
portant truths. Every discovery in this Feld supplies 
some part of the evidence lacking to make what is 
called the germ theory of disease something more 
than a good working hypothesis. 

When it is generally conceded that two epidemic 
diseases in the higher animals depend on the intro- 
duction of particular species of microscopic being; 
that in man another species of the same genus is 
associated in the same way with septiceemia, another 
with splenic fever, and a third with relapsing fever, 
we can not escape the conclusion that the other fevers 
and inflammations of this type have probably a kin- 
dred origin, and that further research as ingenious 
and patient as those just quoted will be rewarded by 
results as brilliant. If among you there is one would- 
be pathfinder, let him take this luminous record as a 
lamp to his feet. The published achievements of that 
system of treating wounds which protects the patient 
against these ferments that would breed infection if 
admitted into his blood have demonstrated the use- 
fulness of these studies. They have won many con- 
verts to the view that nature plays a close game against 
her weak antagonist, and that his largest losses come 
by ignorance of her dark ways. To win in this rig- 
orous game, it is better far to put a check upon her 
every move than recklessly to throw away pawns in 
the hope of making a brilliant stroke to remedy the 
critical situation. A thorough comprehension of the 
dangers that lurk in the air embodied in the motes 
that make it populous is now the most urgent need 
of our science. 

This will give us a prevision upon which will fol- 
low hard the precautionary action. Obedience to 
the law when its terms are known will make us 
masters where now we are trembling slaves. The 
signs of the times, if read aright, foretell that great 
as is the progress in the art of curing, the day is at 
hand when that of preventing shall outstrip it. 

In despair at finding no remedy for the specific 
fevers and inflammations, doctors are now with un- 
paralleled industry forging armor of proof and tried 
weapons with which to foil and extirpate their 
causes. What heart that has ever softened at the 
mention of misfortune can hear without emotion, 
from the official report, that one hundred and twenty- 
five thousand persons die annually in England who 
should go on living if the existing knowledge of the 
causes of diseases as affecting masses of population 
were reasonably well applied throughout the country? 
What hand that would lessen this sum of needless 
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sorrow can hold still while death unhindered gathers 
this awful harvest? What soul would not be glad to 
hasten the day when epidemics shall be considered a 
reproach rather than the irresistible visitation of an 
angry God? 

A mortuary list of fifteen thousand from yellow- 
fever and the loss of a hundred million dollars, 
which last summer’s experience brought upon a lim- 
ited section, has set in motion an agitation wide and 
profound, that shall certainly end in definite improve- 
ment if actively fomented and wisely directed. If 
the sense of the nation were taken there would result 
an overwhelming vote of urgency for sanitary legis- 
lation to aid in protecting us from the invasion of 
that subtle and relentless enemy of the race which 
every summer menaces the southern half of our land. 
Should the tide of feeling be taken at its flood we 
may see such a change wrought in the causes of mor- 
tality as followed the movement in England after the 
cholera of 1849. The time is ripe for action, but the 
diversified opinions and the jarring interests at stake 
require cautious engineering and nice adjustment of 
power. 

Government work should not only be in harmony 
with our cherished political institutions, but should 
avoid provoking sectional and commercial jealousies. 

Crude and panicky measures that bear down all 
considerations but the prime one of safety will not 
meet with universal agreement and co-operation, but 
more likely there will follow a reaction even of the 
most progressive, which will put us further back 
than we are at present. The wisest course should 
conform to a broad scheme of public hygiene far- 
reaching and permanent, based upon the most ad- 
vanced knowledge, and having in view ultimately 
the education of individuals ignorant of our glorious 
gains to a right appreciation of this phase of private 
and public duty. 

“ Then if each will see to his own reformation, 
How very easily we might reform the nation.” 

There is time to-day for presenting the outlines of a 
system of sanitary government which occurs to me to 
be open to but few objections. If it meets with your 
approval, advocate it in season and out of season. 

It will take “a long pull, a strong pull, and a pull 
altogether” if you wish to add materially to the com- 
fort of man’s estate; if you would save the thou- 
sands that prematurely die, and ward off the needless 
misery of multitudes that suffer impaired strength, 
ruined fortunes, and family bereavements. 

There should be created by act of congress a 
national council of health, made up of noted sanita- 
rians, who shall elaborate a judicious national quar- 
antine, appoint experts to make inquiry into the mode 
of identification, causes, and prevention of epidemics 
by experiment and observation at points where the 
diseases are actually at work. They should frame 
systems for state and local sanitation, the establish- 
ment of which, in every part of the country, is of 
importance to the entire continent, and should there- 
fore be encouraged by the government at Washington 
through appropriate legislation. They should take 
steps in times of an epidemic, through proper chan- 
nels, to disseminate knowledge of its nature, mode 
of propagation and means of checking its advance. 
A bulletin issued from a source eminent for the qual- 
ities needed, that is, thorough understanding of the 
subject, and of proved sagacity, would receive in 
every quarter respectful consideration and its recom- 
mendations a ready compliance. If in process of 
time, by classification of accumulated data, such gain 
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would accrue to sanitary science as has enriched me- 
teorology through the acquisitions of the weather 
bureau, then the era of doubt expressed by the head- 
lines “probabilities” would give place to that of 
confidence denoted by the title “indications.” We 
shall then wonder that there was ever a time when 
epidemics were classed, as storms once were, among 
things inscrutable and supernatural. As ships sail 
and various industries are guided by the official state- 
ment of “whence the wind cometh and whither it 
goeth,”’ so sorrow shall not again sit in the streets, 
when by improved processes we detect and arrest 
the pestilence that walketh in darkness, and stamp 
= at its birth the destruction that wasteth at noon- 
ay. 

Each state should have a board of health with 
authority from the legislature to apply the regulations 
adopted at the suggestion of the national council, 
and to appoint executive officers for the districts into 
which the state should be divided. The forces of 
human life are sustained or weakened by conditions 
essentially the same in every habitable latitude. Dis- 
eases do not respect bailiwicks, nor does the state 
line limit their domain, It is a serious hindrance 
to reform that already the different sanitary codes 
of the nineteen states which have adopted them 
are out of concert, and in some cases are in direct 
conflict. 

To secure the desired end, the science of health 
and quarantine, as interpreted by the national coun- 
cil and embodied in laws, ought to be uniformly re- 
ceived and rigorously enforced. Some legislatures 
have been so jealous and niggardly in carrying out 
this important function as to grant their health boards 
no authority but that of giving advice, and no appro- 
priation beyond the salary of a compiling clerk. To 
make a code effective, it must be imperative and its 
enforcement assured by police and penalties. For 
years there will be much unwillingness to yield to 
what seems to the unconcerned a useless interference 
with private rights. 

In order to protect herself against the plague, 
Venice found it necessary to pronounce death upon 
any one who broke the laws of the health board, 
There are selfish and shortsighted Americans who 
would require sharp discipline to make them conform 
their lives to the public needs. It is safe to say that 
last summer millions of dollars and thousands of 
lives would have been spared if Louisiana, Tennes- 
see, and Kentucky had rigidly applied in time such 
enactments as an enlightened board would recom- 
mend. A well-organized and vigilant body of officers 
might have removed the recognized local conditions 
of yellow-fever, not to mention the disputed specific 
element which official report says was fenced out in 
more than one instance by municipal precautions, 

Municipal boards may be organized by cities under 
the supervision and control of the state board. 

It should be the duty of the district health officer 
to have enforced the general sanitary laws and any 
special requirements called for by pestilence. In the 
local service it will be long before all the details are 
worked up and order brought out of confusion. 
Much is gained if the people can be protected against 
cholera and yellow fever. Success in this will recon- 
cile even the most unwilling to further attempts to 
bestow upon villages and scattered dwellings the 
benefits enjoyed by cities whose triumphs in reducing 
the bills of mortality are well-known facts, in which 
all philanthropists rejoice. 

A fine instance of efficient work of this kind is 
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afforded by the corporation of New York City, They 
have been convinced by common sense and statistics 
that, as physicians know more about disease than the 
laity, and as sanitary engineers are superior in their 
specialty to the average politician, it is well to trust 
these vital matters to their skilled hands. The dis- 
trict officer should preferably be a medical man, 
qualified to ferret out the causes of local outbreaks 
and study their peculiarities. His character should 
be in keeping with the responsible duties intrusted 
to him, duties that move along the higher plane of 
professional work. Remember that you do not rise 
to the level of the ideal, and will not completely 
illustrate the intrinsic nobility of your calling and 
its claims upon the gratitude of mankind, until by 
your persistent efforts the environment is brought 
under control and its inflictions in the shape of pesti- 
lence prevented. It is a wise saying that a statute 
is a dead letter when the majority do not feel that 
its execution will be a material help. The public- 
spirited doctor has opportunities every day for incul- 
cating the gospel of maintaining mental, physical, 
and moral weli-being by due observance of nature’s 
laws. 

To insure that the sanitary code shall not be a 
dead letter, it will be necessary to instruct your pa- 
tients in domestic and personal hygiene, and by 
incessant agitation start a general demand for the 
official application of known principles of health to 
the surroundings of the community. 

The health officer should find in you a willing 
coadjutor in suppressing town nuisances, and remov- 
ing collections of filth before they engender their 
deadly brood; isolating contagious cases and secur- 
ing for them a private burial; advising as to the 
salubrity of town sites and procuring by concerted 
action the drainage of marshes too near human habi- 
tations; compelling the authorities to provide an 
abundance of pure water and adequate sewerage; 
keeping an eye on the food in the market-places ; 
furnishing the data for the record known as vital 
statistics, and giving free vaccination to the poor. At 
all times let him have your support and hearty co- 
operation. 

In the hour when apprehension of impending pes- 
tilence imposes upon him a task to try the stoutest 
will and best-disciplined brain, do not embarrass 
him by the dissensions that have made our profession 
a by-word, but stand by his side, and when his hands 
waver in their mortal weakness hold them aloft as 
long as the battle rages. In the words of Burke, 
“applaud him when he runs to his object; console 
him when he falls; cheer him when he recovers; but 
let him pass on; for God’s sake let him pass on.” 

Let. the individual opinion wither that the public 
trust in authority may grow strong. As you would 
refrain from adverse criticism of the ethical system 
under which we live before one under deficient moral 
control, so speak of your medical objections to pro- 
fessional audiences only. Show to the world that 
doctors can conquer themselves as your predecessors 
have shown that they can die at their posts when the 
evil day cometh. Your A/ma Mater need not tell you 
to be brave and self-sacrificing; her Spartan sons re- 
turn with their shields, and too often are borne home 
on them. Some day when you re-visit the halls you 
are now about to leave you shall find a memorial 
tablet upon which will be engraved the names of her 
dead heroes. Their deeds were such as old Plutarch 
loved to tell. To the age of fable must we go to 
find a parallel for the Hickman episode which closed 


the life of Dr. John L. Cook, of Henderson, Ky. 
His incomplete but shining career reminds us of the 
fragmentary statue of Theseus. The grand members 
that we see are of a mold to rescue weakness in 
many adventures, and even now they fire the imagi- 
nation of the observer, who laments the missing por- 
tions, till the torso is transfigured a finished master- 
piece. Among these names will be that of Renner, 
of Indianapolis, who two years ago stood here for 
his honors, our St. George, the Christian knight- 
errant, who from his secure home in the north went 
down to the stricken land and into the air that was 
poison to his unaccustomed frame, to fight a dragon 
all too strong for even his faith and devotion. While 
too much can not be said in favor of a prudent re- 
gard for the laws which when violated entail suffering 
of mind and body, there is something not open to 
censure, but worthy of the deepest reverence in these 
sublime actions that reck not of health nor of dan- 
ger, when humanity cries for help, but avow their 
proud trust in the energy of manhood and the resist- 
ance of the individual will. 
“ Henceforward, rise, aspire, 
To all the calms and magnanimities, 
The lofty uses and the noble ends, 


The sanctified devotion and full work 
To which thou art elect forevermore.” 


Maculo- papular Eruption Due to Bromide 
of Potassium.—The patient, a young uniarried 
woman, had been under treatment in the hospital on 
account of epilepsy, for which she had been taking 
the bromide of potassium in moderate doses almost 
continuously during the past three years. About ten 
days, or two weeks previous to her admission, she 
was, for some reason, ordered a smaller dose than 
she had been accustomed to take. At that time she 
had no marked eruption upon her skin, although her 
face was always irritable, and small acneform pus- 
tules could usually be seen there as well as on the 
chest. Five days before her admission she went to 
bed, feeling as well as usual; but when she awoke 
the following morning, she perceived an erythema- 
tous condition of the skin, with an eruption in the 
form of macules, flat papules and pustules, occupying 
the face, hands, and neck. During the succeeding 
three days this increased in intensity until at the end 
of that time it had extended over the entire surface 
of the body and limbs. Over the trunk and extrem- 
ities the eruption assumed the form of papules and 
papulo-pustules. -No bromide was taken after this 
time. When the patient presented herself at the 
clinic she showed the following appearances: The 
whole surface, including the scalp, face, neck, trunk, 
and extremities, was covered with a profuse erythe- 
matous, papular, and pustular eruptions, which was 
most pronounced over the face, neck, chest, and 
back. Her face had a congested, violaceous hue; it 
felt hot and flushed easily. From the line of the 
scalp to the neck the lesions were mostly confluent 
macules and papules, the size of large split peas. 
They were rounded or irregularly rounded, indis- 
tinctly defined, and of a dull-yellowish, somewhat 
violaceous red color, identical with that of the mac- 
ulo-papular syphiloderm attacking this region. The 
whole face was profusely invaded, many of the le- 
sions running into one another, and giving the sur- 
face an uneven, rough feel. They were for the most 
part papular, but were only slightly raised above the 
level of the surrounding skin; were quite flat, and 
upon close inspection were noted to possess enlarged 
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sebaceous gland ducts, which could be seen to con- 
tain very minute plugs of sebaceous matter. The 
openings of the sebaceous glands were slightly patu- 
lous over the whole face. Some of the more ad- 
vanced papules were covered with a thin, adherent, 
sebaceous crust, of a pale-yellowish color, especially 
noticeable about the center of the cheeks and chin. 
Here and there over the face, notably about the 
cheeks and nose, there were a number of pin-point 
and pin-head sized, slightly-elevated pustules; they 
were for the most part very minute, Throughout 
the scalp were scattered split-pea sized, flat, sebaceous 
crusts, which were especially numerous about its an- 
terior border. Over the neck the eruption was very 
diffuse, in the form of indistinctly-defined, irregu- 
larly-shaped, split-pea and finger-nail sized, broken 
macules, of a vivid pink color. The eruption was 
very plentiful over the chest, back, and abdomen. In 
addition there were small, mostly split-pea sized, 
rounded, and irregularly-shaped maculo-papules and 
papules; there were, moreover, numerous pin-point 
and pin-head sized, accuminated, more or less in- 
flamed pustules. The color of the efflorescence over 
the trunk was paler than that about. the face, and 
possessed a yellowish tawny hue. The extremities 
showed numerous scattered macules and papules, 
identical with those on the face and neck. A burn- 
ing sensation was experienced over the face, chest, 
and back. There was no itching. The patient’s 
appetite had failed during the few weeks just pre- 
vious; her bowels were regular. 

Dr. Duhring remarked that the case was one of 
unusual interest. First, because of the history; sec- 
ondly, on account of the variety of the lesions, the 
bromide of potassium eruption being generally dis- 
tinctly pustular in character; thirdly, for the reason 
that the diagnosis was by no means easy, the disease 
resembling very closely, in appearance and distribu- 
tion, the maculo-papular syphiloderm, for which it 
might readily be mistaken. He added that the ex- 
pectant treatment would be pursued in this case. 
The patient would be directed to put nothing upon 
the skin, and to take no medicine.— Prof. Louis A. 
Duhring, M. D., in Med. and Surg. Reporter. 

{This interesting case of Dr. Duhring’s was re- 
stored to health within two weeks, without medicine. 
—Eps.] , 


Tinea Favosa.—Prof. Louis A. Duhring, M. D., 
in Medical and Surgical Reporter: 

A little girl, ten years of age, under treatment for 
some months for squamous eczema of the scalp, of 
which she was almost recovered, made her appear- 
ance on September 5th, and presented a marked 
eruption of characteristic favus-cups. Placed under 
observation, but without treatment, until September 
13th. By this time the affection had made decided 
progress, the whole head being involved, the disease 
running down almost to the borders of the scalp. It 
consisted of a mass of dingy, sulphur or canary-yel- 
low-colored, dry, pulverulent matter, covering the en- 
tire scalp, and easily brushed off, or somewhat more 
adherent in masses of a yellow, chalky consistence, 
which, when detached, left a shallow, moist, reddish 
depression or pit in the skin. The patient complained 
of some itching and irritation of the scalp. 

The affection is a rare one. The yellowish masses 
observed through the scalp are entirely composed of 
a microscopic vegetable growth, and not the result of 
inflammatory exudation. The original shape of the 
masses is roundish, hollowed out like a bowl or cup; 
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they are pin-head to pea-sized. The disease in the 
present case has only been a short time existent, and 
is as yet superficial; when the affection has lasted 
some time, the roots of the hair become seriously in- 
volved and loosened from their follicules; here the 
hairs appear to be still intact. Usually the disease 
makes slow progress, but here it seems to have in- 
volved almost the whole surface of the scalp in the 
course of a few weeks. Favus is usually highly con- 
tagious. It is due to a parasitic fungus, the achorion 
schinleinii, and when this once obtains a firm seat in 
the skin, it may persist for years, producing atrophy 
of the scalp and baldness. The odor of the erup- 
tion is pungent and characteristic; it is compared to 
that of mice, stale urine, or mouldy straw. The so- 
called crusts are friable. If lifted up, they show the 
little, superficial, moist depressions or pits, to. which 
attention has been called. With regard to the diag- 
nosis, favus might be mistaken for pustular eczema, 
but for nothing else. 

The treatment of favus presented peculiar difficul- 
ties, for when the fungus had penetrated the hair fol- 
licules it was exceedingly hard to get at; it was also 
very persistent, frequent and stubborn relapses being 
not uncommon. In the present case the hair should 
first be cut off close to the surface, then this should 
be soaked in oil until the masses of fungus are soft- 
ened and loosened from the scalp. The latter should 
then be thoroughly cleansed with soap suds and hot 
water, and dried. It is then ready for the parasiti- 
cide. In this we order the following: R Sodii hy- 
posulphitis, 3j; aque, Zviij. M. 

The lotion is to be poured into a saucer and ap- 
plied by means of a cloth. Precautions should be 


taken to prevent the spread of the disease. The pa- 
tient should use her own brush, comb, etc., and 
should constantly wear a closely-fitting cap, in order 
to prevent the light, powdery masses of fungus be- 
coming distributed through the atmosphere. 


The Lungs of New-born Children.—Professor 
Giovanardi, in the Rivista Sperimentale di Medicina 
Legale, remarks that in order to determine whether 
or not a child has been born living, we look for re- 
quired proofs in the color, volume, consistency, and 
external aspect of the lungs, in their absolute weight, 
and the quantity of blood contained in the pulmo- 
nary vessels; but for the most certain proof the med- 
ical jurist relies on the results of the application of 
the hydrostatic test. But all the authorities on legal 
medicine agree in the following propositions: (1) that 
the fact that the lungs float does not necessarily prove 
that they have breathed; and (2) that the fact of their 
sinking in water does not indicate in all cases that 
the child has been born dead. 

The floating of the lungs of a child who has not 
breathed may be due to (1) artificial inflation, (2) pu- 
trefaction, (3) emphysema, (4) congelation, (5) their 
preservation for some time in alcohol. 

On the other hand, the sinking of the lungs which 
have breathed may depend (1) on a general sanguin- 
eous congestion of the pulmonary vessels; (2) upon 
hepatization, or tuberculosis, or other deposits in the 
lungs; (3) on advanced putrefaction, with destruction 
of the air-cells; (4) upon the act of boiling, or any 
cause which increases the density of the texture of 
the — 

In addition to these, the usually recognized condi- 
tions which modify the value of the hydrostatic test, 
Professor Giovanardi has discovered others which he 
deems important—namely, the effects produced by 
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pone exposure in water on the lungs of new- 
rm children who have breathed. He draws the 
following conclusions from his experiments: 

1. The lungs of a child who has breathed sink in 
water, if they are allowed to remain eleven or twelve 
days immersed in that liquid. 

2. When the entire body of a child who has 
breathed is placed in water, the chest being closed. 
the lungs will continue to float up to the stage of 
their complete destruction by putrefaction. When 
the cavity of the chest is opened so that the water 
may have free access to the lungs, the latter will 
sink after fifteen or twenty days immersion of the 
body. 
3. In cases in which the body of a new-born child 
is found cut to pieces, the chest opened, and the lungs 
exposed, an expert must not infer that the child has 
not breathed because the lungs sink in water. 

4. By drying the Jungs one may determine whether 
the sinking in water is owing to the fact that respi- 
ration has not occurred. If the child has breathed, 
and the lungs have been for several days immersed 
in water, the lungs, if dried artificially, will float; 
but if breathing has not occurred, the lungs, if dried, 
will sink again.— Boston Med. Journal. 


The Influence of Gas-light on the Eyes.— 
We observe that the German Minister of Instruction, 
in a report on the influence of gas-light on the eyes, 
concludes that no evil results follow a moderate use 
of gas, if the direct action of the yellow flame upon 
the eye can be prevented. This verdict, we presume, 
will contribute toward the eradication of the vener- 
able but universal delusion that there is a special 
indiscretion in the use of gas as a means of illumi- 
nation. The fact is that gas, if used with the same 
discretion, is neither better nor worse than other 
lights. A twenty-candle volume of gas is just the 
same as twenty candles placed very close together, 
and is no more or less injurious to the eyes. People 
have been in the habit of comparing a twenty-candle 
volume of gas, placed immediately over their heads 
and close to their eyes, with the light of four candles 
placed at various distances about the room, and the 
discomfort caused in certain cases of the excess of 
light and heat has been debited to the gas. 

Another cause for the opprobrium of gas in the 
minds of old people is that when they reach the age 
of presbyopia they can read small print with ease in 
daylight, because they have sufficient light to enable 
them to place it at a distance. In the evening they 
are forced to bring it closer to the eye, and thus they 
throw a strain upon their ciliary muscle which causes 
watering of the eye, and this they charge against the 
gas as one of its sins. Gas needs to be burned in 
moderation, to be well ventilated, and to be used at 
the proper distance; but when thus employed it is as 
good as other lights, and much better than some.— 
Med. Press and Circular. 


Surgical Treatment of Dysmenorrhea. — In 
discussing Sims’s operation for stenosis of the cervix 
uteri, the following opinions were expressed: 

Dr. Fordyce Barker, of New York: “ Admitting 
that stenosis of the cervix, no matter what may have 
caused it, the question was, whether the physical 
configuration of the cervix should be cured, described 
by the author of the paper, necessarily and always 
caused dysmenorrhea, sterility, or other symptoms 
which justified an operation of some severity, and 
one attended with some danger. All would gratefully 


concede that no one had done so muci for surgical 
gynecology as the author of the paper, and therefore 
it was the more important that his doctrines and prac- 
tice be thoroughly scrutinized, for the tendency of the 
profession always had been and always would be to 
accept the dictum of such a man unquestioned.” 

Dr. Noeggerath, of New York, referred to the 
views held by the late Dr. Peaslee. Dr. P. gave two 
objections to the operation in cases of anteflexion of 
the first degree. The first was that, in order to 
straighten the cervical canal, it would be necessary 
to cut far above the vaginal insertion, and therefore 
into the peritoneal cavity. The second objection was 
that a cut made in the manner proposed, entered the 
parenchyma of the organ, and rendered the patient 
very liable to serious inflammations, such as phlebitis 
and lymphangitis. 

Dr. Emmet, of New York, believed mechanical 
dysmenorrhea to be a myth, because it almost always 
depended upon some defect in nutrition apart from 
the uterus. 

Dr. H. P. C. Wilson, of Baltimore, who has oper- 
ated in nearly one hundred cases, with only two 
deaths, thinks that the only danger lies in the possi- 
bility of there having been a peritonitis or cellulitis 
present; aside from this, however, the antero-poste- 
rior operation of Dr. Sims can be performed with 
satisfactory results. — Am. Gyn. Soc. Trans., in Am. 
Four. of Obstetrics, 1878. 


Chloroform Impurities and Dangers. —It is 
considered by M. Perrin that chloroform, as an anzs- 
thetic, has become much less reliable and more dan- 
gerous of late years. Sleep is often difficult to get 
with it, and he mentions some cases in which the 
attempt had to be given up, after trying successively 
the drug procured in several shops. It often pro- 
duces disorder of the stomach, moreover (vomitings, 
etc.), and twice in his recent experience it caused a 
state of apparent death, which was followed with ex- 
treme exhaustion. M. Perrin examined some of the 
samples of chloroform used by means of sulphuric 
acid; they took a fine red mahogany tint, indicating 
impurity. This chloroform rectified by M. Regnault’s 
process gave very satisfactory results. No accidents 
complicated the anesthesia, and every thing occurred 
in the usual way. He recommends his colleagues in 
hospitals to follow his example, and urges the ne- 
cessity of changing the mode of manufacture.—Zes 
Mondes. 


The Physiological Action of Coffee. — Prof. 
Binz has been making some new experiments on this 
subject. He found that very large doses not only 
raised the temperature, but caused death by convul- 
sions; but the latter could be averted by artificial 
respiration. Moderate doses of caffein raised the 
blood-pressure, the effect being the same whether 
the pneumogastric nerves are divided or not. Prof. 
Binz has also examined the effect of caffeoon, the 
name given by Boutron and Frémy to the volatile 
products developed in the coffee-bean by roasting; 
and he finds that it acts, like caffein in moderate 
doses, as a stimulant to the brain, the heart, the res- 
piration, and the heat-producing apparatus, He agrees 
with Hoppe-Seyler and Voit, that an ordinary infu- 
sion of coffee slightly increases rather than diminishes 
tissue-change. In any case, the influence it exerts in 
this direction is very trifling. The potassium salts 
contained in coffee are probably of no physiological 
importance.—Med. Press and Circular. 
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